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INTERIOR VIEW OF ROMSEY ABBEY CHURCH, BROADLANDS. 


THE PALMERSTONS OF BROADLANDS. 


WONDERFUL old man passed away when | Though holding simply an Irish peerage, he was 
Henry John Temple, third Viscount Palmer- | of thoroughly English lineage, born on English 
ston, succumbed to the first chill breath of winter, | ground, and more completely represented the 


Coming after a season of almost unexampled heat. | habits, feelings, and opinions of the great mass of 
VoL. I. 10 
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Englishmen than any statesman ever officially con- 
nected with our national affairs. 


the Liffey, in the immediate vicinity of Dublin. 
Pleasant villas and mansions are on the hills 
around the place, one of which — Palmerston 


House, overlooking a rich and extensive land- | 
scape—is now the residence of the Earl of | 


Donoughmore. 

Little was it imagined, when the name was first 
dignified, that it would acquire a world-wide cele- 
brity, act as a potent spell among the nations, and 
be invested with such varied associations of the 
highest interest. It has been a tower of strength 
to subjects of the realm in many an emergency, 
amid jealous or angry foreigners; been dreaded, 
while abhorred, at the’ courts of Vienna, St. Peters- 
burg, the Vatican, and all the strongholds of 
absolutism in Europe; and been recurred to with 
refreshing effect by persecuted patriots, hunted 
or enslayed negroes, threatened or maltreated 
travellers, as synonymous with sympathy, how- 
ever impossible it may haye been to afford them 
actual relief. At home it will ever be held in 
universal honour, as indicating one able to baffle the 
diplomatists of the Continent; expound the law of 
nations and the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment to admiring senates; discourse to gownsmen 
on points of academic training ; be genial and playful 
before the stormiest audience ; while equally com- 
petent and ready to explain to farmers the practice 
of successful agriculture, as well as kindly counsel 
the farm-labourers on his own estates, with their 
wives and daughters, on topics of cottage economy 
and household thrift. Overweg, the German, called 
the vessel he launched on the African Lake Tchad 
the Lord Palmerston—the only barque ever afloat 
upon its surface; and the name has gained an 
established place in the geographical nomenclature 
of both hemispheres. We call to mind, on the spur 
of the moment, a Cape Palmerston, on the eastern 
seaboard of Australia; and the waters of the South 
Pacific wash the shores of a Palmerston Island. 

The late Premier was born at the family seat, 
Broadlands, in South Hants, the park of which 
directly borders on the town of Romsey, and was 
formerly part of the domain belonging to its abbey. 
Through park and town flow the clear waters of the 
Test, passing elsewhere by corn-fields, meadows, 
and fine woods. Once paper-mills bestrewed the 
stream, and the burghers were actively engaged in 
the production of woollens. Both industries haye 


now strictly agricultural. 

Romsey Abbey, a foundation of the early Saxon 
times, was, doubtless, the parent of the town, 
which, as in other cases, originally consisted only 
of its dependents. After being nearly destroyed 


His title of no- | 
bility was taken from the small irregularly-built | 
village of Palmerstown, seated on the banks of | 


| keen sensibilities. 
disappeared from the site, and the whole district is | 





by the Danes, it was gradually grandly rebuilt, for 
the reception of nuns, and gained distinction, 
having a place on the page of history, owing to the 
connection of royal ladies with it. Ono of these, 
the Princess Matilda of Scotland, afterwards the 
** good Queen Maud” of England, wife of HenryI,, 
here received her education, under the care of her 
aunt, the abbess. Another was the unfortunate 
Princess Mary, daughter of King Stephen, who 
ruled for a time as the lady superior, then renounced 
her yows to marry the Count of Boulogne; but was 
eventually compelled, by the thunders of the Church, 
wielded by Thomas-a-Becket, to leave husband and 
children, to die broken-hearted at Montreuil. The 


sisterhood finally broke up with the other so-called 
religious houses; and not a vestige of cloisters or 
conyentual buildings now remains. 


** And when he came to St. Mary’s aisle, 
Where nuns were wont to pray, 
The vespers were sung, the shrine was gone, 
And the nuns had passed away.” 

But the old church of the abbey, St. Mary’s, is 
entire, and consecrated to the service of religion as 
the parish church. At a recent date, during the 
incumbency of the Hon. and Rey. Gerard Noel, it 
was thoroughly renovated, a work to which Lord 
Palmerston liberally contributed. The structure is 
essentially Norman in outline and appearance, of 
the style preceding the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. It embraces a naye and choir, with aisles, 
an eastern ambulatory, a transept with chapels, 
and a central tower. Within memory, on a piece 
of mould formed at the summit of the tower, there 
flourished an apple-tree of large girth and extreme 
age, which regularly blossomed, and bore its crop 
of golden pippins. At the head of our article we 
give an interior view of the church. The large 
pew on the right side of the engraving is that 
wherein the late Premier worshipped. 

Soon after the dissolution of the religious houses, 
when their property was seized by the crown, the 
estate of Broadlands passed into the hands of the 
St. Barbe family, in whose possession it remained 
upwards of two centuries. From them it was 
purchased by the second: Viscount Palmerston, 
father of the deceased Premier, who erected the 
present mansion, plain but elegant, seated on 
an eminence rising up gently from the banks of 
the Test. Though holding office in the state, he 
made no figure in the political world, nor wished 
to do so. Eschewing politics, he cultivated in- 
tellectual tastes, and had a social disposition, with 
He was well known in the 
circle of Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds; 
and obtained from the latter, by bequest, one of 
his best pictures, ‘‘ The Infant Academy,” Many 
specimens of the old masters were brought to 
Broadlands, which still hang upon the walls. The 
collection was in repute at the commencement of 
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the century, when a taste for works of high art was | 
not so diffused as at present, and the merchant | 
princes, in possession of ample means to secure 
them, had not appeared generally upon the stage of | 
events. 

It was in the autumn of the year 1784 that the 
bells of St. Mary’s tower rang out a merry peal, 
owing to the birth of a son and heir to the neigh- 
bouring proprietor, destined to be one of the 
greatest of the great men of our age, and also 
the last of his race. Often has he repaired to 
that church on the sabbath-day, in youth, manhood, 
and age. On a few sorrowful occasions, likewise, 
it has been entered, as the funeral of his father and 
mother, in the early part of the century, with that 
of his only brother, Sir William Temple, some 
rine years back. The family vault in the interior 
was then closed to further interments. His own 
resting-place was to have been in the new cemetery 
hard by the sepulchre of his fathers, in a spot 
selected by himself, and prepared under his direc- 
tion, which he visited when last seen alive at 
Broadlands. But a nobler burial has been ap- 
pointed to his honoured remains; and he now rests 
in the company of England’s glorious dead. 

While regretted by Parliament, the nation, and 
all liberal governments, by none is his loss more | 
sensibly felt, and by none will his memory be s0 | 
affectionately cherished, as by the humble men and ! 





women around his birthpiace, whose only personal 
knowledge of him was as he appeared in private 
life, the model of a landlord, master, and. neigh- 
bour. Familiar as he was with the policy of every 
cabinet, and with the secrets of every court in 
Europe, he well understood the wants and feelings 
of the sons and daughters of toil in his own service, 
and connected with the homesteads around him. 
While managing, also, the affairs of the realm, he 
could find opportunity to meet with them, occasion- 
ally distributing in person the prizes awarded by 
the Romsey Labourers Encouragement Association 
to male and female servants, for skilled industry, 
long servitude, or general good conduct. He was 
the president; and discharged the duty with sin- 
gular urbanity, kindly and wisely counselling the 
successful candidates respecting the instruction of 
their children, and the comfort of their homes, 
Many a Joe and Harry, Sue and Sally, has he sent 
away the happier for a prize, because of the friendly 
words and manner of the distributor. In estimat- 
ing the character and merits of Lord Palmerston, 
it must never be forgotten that, with dispatches 
from ambassadors, and sometimes letters from 
sovereigns in his pocket, with an influence at his 
command co-extensive with the empire, and reach- 
ing far beyond its limits, he acted out the sentiment 
expressed in the opening line of the old song, 
** Be gentile to the lowly born.” 








A WORD UPO 


N SIMPLICITY. 


BY THE REY. W. M. STATHAM, 


IMPLICITY is derived from two 
Latin words, viz., sine plicitas, the 


folds.” We thus get at the very | 


Yh heart of the word, and if we could 

wi realise it in the life as well as in the 

L% letter, we should get at tho hearts of 
v9 each other. We haye all got too many 
WS folds; cloaks, indeed, are out of the ques- 
hesees tion: we see nobody in them but a harm- 
less sort of seedy folk, who hide all imperfections 
with that capacious covering which gloveless hands 
can hold together inside; but to say we aro rid of 
all the mental and moral cloaks which, in society 
and elsewhere, hide our real selyes, is to say too 
much, 

Simplicity is beautiful. It isso in dress. You 
may be an old man now; but when you went to 
seo your old college friend this summer, when on 
the lawn by the Windrush river the ladies were 
playing croquet under the shadow of the elms, 
you could scarce take your glance off the vicar’s 
daughter, in her plain white muslin dress with a 
simple rose in the sash; and when you saw the 


| 


| bejewelled and bedizened lady, with her massive 
|rings, and gorgeous cloak and trappings of lace, 


the waist, you didn’t like it so well—quite the 
| other way—you thoroughly detested it. The fact 
| is that dress is a very great indication of character, 
| and the simple tastes of a refined and educated 
}mind are sure to come out in the furniture of a 
| house and the apparel of the body. 

Simplicity is beautiful in art. It is the very life 
| of sculpture. Meretricious fancifulness is its bane, 
| Simplicity and grandeur go hand in hand; such is 

the “Athéné” of Phidias, and such are all the really 

| worthy works of poetry and painting too. Who 

that looked upon the ‘‘ Reading Girl” in the Exhi- 

bition of 1862, but must have been struck with its 

truthfulness to nature, and the sweet simplicity of 
girl and the rush chair. 

Simplicity is beautiful in character. "We read 

in the Epistles of ‘‘the simplicity that is in 
Christ,” and we think immediately that there were 
“no folds” in his character; that no guile was 
found in his mouth; that he was the only one 
whom this world has ever seen, concerning whom 
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even his enemies could say, ‘‘ We find no fault at all 
in him.” “Simple” and “silly,” strange to say, had 
eriginally the like meaning; and Dryden calls 
Christ. ‘‘that harmless, silly babe,” meaning that 
he was innocent of all evil—in one word, without 
sin. Many of my readers will remember, amongst 
the arguments made use of by Dr. Horace Bushnell 
in relation to the deity of Christ’s character, in his 
“Nature and the Supernatural,” there is one inwhich 
great stress is laid on the simplicity which charac- 
terised Christ’s teaching. ‘It is a superhuman 
distinction of Jesus that while he is advancing 
doctrines so far transcending all deductions of 
philosophy, and opening mysteries that defy all 
human power of explication, he is yet able to set 
his teaching in a form of simplicity that accommo- 
dates all classes of minds. No one of the great 
writers of antiquity had ever propounded as yet a 
doctrine of virtue which the multitude could under- 
stand; it was taught as being 1d caddy (the good), 
or To mpéwov (the becoming)—something of that 
nature as distant from their apprehensions, and as 
destitute of motive power, as if it were a doctrine 
of mineralogy. But Jesus tells them directly, in a 
manner leyel to their understanding, what they 
want, what they must do and be to inherit eternal 
life, and their inmost convictions answer to his 
words. Call him who will a man—a human teacher, 


what human teacher ever came down thus upon 
the soul of the race?” Every reader of the Gospels 
can endorse this argument himself, and say con- 
cerning not only what is taught there, but the way 
in which it is taught, ‘‘ Truly this was the Son 
of God.” 

Many people associate simplicity with imbecility 


and ignorance. A simple sermon is in their esti- 
mation a weak and twaddly one: that they can 
understand it, seems to them an argument against 
its originality and its depth; whereas a mysterious 
-conglomeration of metaphysics and many-syllabled 
words is, to their idea at least, a powerful sermon. 
Perhaps the good woman we" have all so often 
smiled at for weeping at the word Mesopotamia, 
was not, after all, so mistaken as we think: it may 
be that she felt safe at coming down on to the land 
after a long balloon journey in the clouds, and that 
she wept for very joy at feeling once again the 
beloved ferra-jirma. 

Every well-written book on a scientific subject 
has a clear development of the principles of the 
science, but the lecturer thereon at a country fair 
conceals his ignorance with a jargon which, whilst 
it opens wide the jaws of his rustic auditors, at the 
same time nearly cracks his own. 

Simplicity may be considered both one of the 
highest marks of genius, and also one of the 
highest attainments of toil. Nothing indeed looks 
so easy. You have seen it in a water-colour land- 
.scape, in a crayon head sketch, in a leading article: 





only attempt imitation, and you discover at once 
that it is an embodiment of power you are in the 
presence of, and not an ease-born production, to 
be made your own by the costless effort of a short 
attempt. 

Turning for a moment to the other side of this 
subject, there is nothing which so soon makes itself 
felt as the absence of simplicity. Especially is this 
true in human character. Some people you do not 
seem to get at in any way; years of acquaintance 
do not seem in any sense to familiarise you with 
them. You know them as well, too, as most 
people; but, like Dickens’s dancing master, they are 
‘* got up,” often with amazing discomfort to them- 
selyes, and with an immense amount of incon- 
venience to others. Dear reader, what a precious 
thing it is to know some, and to be known by 
them! I read in a certain essay once that, when 
you get a new, congenial friend, you are delighted, 
but that the pleasure soon wears off. ‘‘ We talk 
better than we are wont. We have the nimblest 
fancy, a richer memory, and our dumb deyil has 
taken leave for the time. But as soon as the 
stranger begins to intrude his partialities, his defi- 
nitions, his defects into the conversation, it is all 
over. Now, when he comes, he may get the order, 
the dress, the dinner,—but the throbbing of the 
heart, and the communications of the soul, no 
more.” From so great an authority we beg leave 
to differ. What man amongst us all but has his 
definitions and defects? If our friend is honest 
enough and simple-hearted enough to show us his 
real self, we love him in spite of all his foibles; and 
we soon grow to love him more in the days when 
we know even .all his weaknesses, than we did 
when fancy painted him in hues of her own. We 
admire and honour his better self, and come to lose 
sight of his failings, as we do of the physical 
defects of the man whose eloquence thrills, and 
whose manner fascinates us. 

But one thing we do demand of our friend, and 
that is, true simplicity—that he act no part, nor 
seem to be; but that, in speech and manner, and 
all the outcomings of his head and heart, he be true 
to himself, and without folds. Such men there are 
whom we all know and love, who have a sacred 
niche in the temple of our hearts. In their presence 
wo breathe freely, and to them we can speak with 
the certainty that we shall be both appreciated and 
understood. 

And now a word concerning the opposite of 
simplicity. I mean duplicity—made up of two 
words signifying double folds. What a wonderful 
amount of duplicity there is in the world! Fold 
after fold has to be taken off before the statue 
itself of human character stands revealed. In- 
deed, it reminds us of the way in which human 
beings who have some physical defect, manage 80 
to arrange their dress as to conceal their deformity. 
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No man would wish to hide moral beauty or inte- 
grity, the duplicity, therefore, is to conceal some 
want of truthfulness or honesty. But duplicity never 
pays. Some way or other it is revealed ; the breeze 
of circumstance wafts aside the drapery, and we see 
how ugly the ‘‘ veiled prophet” is. In very many 
articles bought and sold, in very many promises 
uttered and believed, there lurks duplicity; but 
the old proverb, ‘“A lie has no legs,” 
its foundation in truth, for duplicity cannot stand 
long, and when once it is exposed character is 
blighted and reputation is gone. 

Before closing this article, it may not be amiss to 
put a board up with ‘‘Beware!” upon it, in connec- 
tion with a class of people who pretend themselves 
simple. They really don’t know: the article may 
be bronze, or lacquered; they wouldn’t sell it for 
bronze, but they are not quite sure. Somebody said 
you wanted a pony; true, they have one that, if 
they wanted to sell, they might take twenty pounds 
for; but the fact is, they don’t wish, &c. &c. Take 


soon proves | 





care, my friend; keep your mouth tight and your 
pocket tight ; upset the cream-jug of such civilities 
of speech if you like, in your hurry to get off, but 
be sure you do get off, before—you are done ! 

And now let me turn your thoughts back to 
Him who is himself simplicity alive and in action; 
and whenever you see men turning a fold or two 
of the garment of deceit around them, turn aside 
to look at One—the only one the world has ever 
seen—who was wholly ‘‘ without guile.” 

I cannot imagine a higher state of being than 
friendship with Him, nor can I conceive of any 
blessing so much to be coveted as the ability, by the 
Spirit’s aid, to grow up into him in all things. To 
be simple is not, after all, to merit scorn. We are 
taught, on the highest authority, ‘‘to be simple 
concerning evil.” True indeed it is that the 
simplicity of innocence is not the heritage of man 
by birth, but it may be the noble ambition of all 
who love and trust the Saviour to know more 
and more of the simplicity that is in Christ. 








LIFEBOATS. 
BY R. M. BALLANTYNE. AUTHOR OF THE “‘ LIFEBOAT,” ETC. ETO. 


which we war are stupendous. It is 
protracted—nay, it is interminable—for our foe 
may be checked, but cannot be conquered. Our 
fishermen, sailors, and men of the Coast-guard are 
the heroes (the volunteers) who fight. The life- 
boat is the great engine with which, through God’s 
blessing, we are enabled to roll back the tide of 
war; and our enemy is—the storm. 

As the means by which inestimable good is ac- 
complished cannot fail to interest readers who 
sympathise with the sorrows and struggles of man, 
I will endeavour to give some account of our life- 
boat—its nature, its work, and its value to the 
nation. 

It isa gaudy thing, this lifeboat of ours—bright 
with blue, white, and scarlet paint ; etrange-look- 
ing, and bearing very little resemblance to the 
business-like craft that usually crowd the sea, 
Toy-like in aspect, but wondrously real and grand 
inaction! It is not too much to say that never a 
boat was built which approaches nearer to perfec- 
tion than the present lifeboat of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution. 

A seaman once said to me, while we stood look- 
ing at the famous lifeboat of Ramsgate, ‘‘She’s 
perfect, sir! you’d only epoil her if ye tried to 


‘in her and tested her capabilities on the fatal 





| Goodwin Sands. 


The lifeboat’s good points are numerous, but 
there are three prominent qualities which make 
her what she is, and which constitute the differ- 
ence that exists between her and all other boats. 
These are—the self-righting and self-emptying, 
principles, and insubmergibility. It may be added 
that the lifeboat is almost indestructible. She will 
not remain with her keel uppermost ; if overturned, 
she rights herself immediately. She cannot be 
swamped; if filled to the gunwales with water, she 
empties herself in less than a minute. She cannot 
be sunk; if forced a fathom down by a billow, she 
springs back to the surface with irrepressible 
buoyancy; and the amount of battering she will 
undergo without being rendered unserviceable is 
almost past belief. 

Let us, then, consider these rare qualities in 
order and in detail. 

The self-righting principle is given to the boat 
by very simple means—namely, by two large and 
considerably elevated air-chambers in the bow and 
stern, and by a heavy iron keel. The two air- 
chambers in bow and stern, being elevated, form 
two pivots, on which the boat would, if it could, 
rest when overturned; but this it cannot do, for it 


rolls on these pivots over on its side, andthe 


| 


heavy iron keel, facilitating the movement by its 


improve her.” And the man’s tone and looks were weight, drags the boat round altogether. As the 
those of profound admiration, for he was one of lifeboat has considerable breadth of beam, it pos- 
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———, 


sesses great stability. Thus it is doubly safe, rewarded for his work; but Lukin was the in. 
because it cannot be easily overturned, and, 7} ventor. 


upset, it rights immediately. 

The risk to the crew in case of accident of this | 
kind is yery much lessened by two appliances— | 
lifebelts and lifelines. Each man is required, by | 
the rules of the society, to wear a cork lifebelt, | 
which possesses a buoyancy of 2dlbs., and is | 
so fitted to the person as not to interfere with free 
motion. At the same time, being nearly two 
inches thick, it forms a species of armour which 
protects the wearer to some extent from the blows 
of wreck and débris while struggling in the water. 
This lifebelt is the invention of Captain Ward, 
R.N. The lifelines are small ropes hung in 
festoons round the boat, and nearly dipping into | 
the sea. The lifebelts enable the crew to float | 
and regain the boat if thrown out of her, and the | 
lifelines enable them to clamber on board without | 
difficulty. 

It may, perhaps, have occurred to the reader | 
that the self-righting principle is so simple that 
it might, in cases of emergency, be extemporised 
and applied to any boat. So it might; and it 
cannot be too well known that a large empty cask, 
lashed in the bow of any boat, and another in the | 
stern, with a heavy weight fastened to the keel, | 
will convert it into a self-righting lifeboat. In| 


truth, the principle was thus applied in the year | 


1800 (long before it was publicly recognised 
and adopted) by the Rey. James Bremner, of | 
Orkney, who exhibited a self-righting boat at | 
Leith, having two casks in the head and one in the | 
stern, with three hundredweight of iron attached to | 
the keel. 

Bremner was rewarded for his invention ; but it | 
was not until half a century later that his plan | 
was brought into use, when the loss of twenty out | 
of twenty-four men from a South Shields lifeboat, | 
which was not self-righting, induced the late Duke 
of Northumberland to offer a prize of £100 for the | 
best form of self-righting lifeboat. An immense | 
number of models were sent in, and the prize was | 
gained by Mr. James Beeching, a boat-builder of | 
Great Yarmouth. After several modifications and | 
improvements, this boat has resulted in the splendid | 
lifeboat of the Royal National Lifeboat Institu- | 
tion. 

It may not be out of place to remark here, | 


Many of the old-fashioned lifeboats were neither 
self-righting nor self-emptying. They were merely 
possessed of great breadth of beam, which gaye 
stability, and had air-chambers round the sides, 
gave sufficient buoyancy; but they were moro or 
less imperfect, and none of them are now employed 
by the National Lifeboat Institution, although a 
few local authorities along our shores still cling to 
them, and are not, by any means, to be convinced 
of their inferiority. 

So much for the self-righting principle. 

The self-emptying principle is scarcely, if at all, 
less important. As is the case with many of our 
most useful inventions, the mode of applying this 
one is marked by extremesimplicity. It is founded 
on the well-known law that water will find its level. 
If you half fill a very buoyant vessel with water, 
and place it in the sea, the level of the water in 
the vessel will be found to be considerably above 
the level of the sea; then if you bore a hole in the 
bottom of the vessel, the water will rush out at the 
hole until the quantity left inside is exactly on a 
level with that outside. Of course, a great deal of 
water would still remain in the vessel, and, in the 
case of a lifeboat, so much would remain as to 
render it nearly unmanageable. Now, in order to 
overcome this difficulty, the floor of the lifeboat, 
instead of being a number of planks nailed along 
the bottom—as in other boats—is raised fo a level 
with the water outside, or, rather an inch or two 
aboye that level, and is made water-tight. Six 
holes of 6 in. diameter are then cut through this 


| floor, and through the bottom of the boat also, and 


short metal pipes are fitted therein, haying valves 
which open downward, or let the water out, but 
which cannot open upward, or let the water in. 
Hence, if a wave bursts over a lifeboat and fills 
her, the water begins to run out at the pipes, and so 
runs until it reaches the level of the water outside; 
but when it has reached this point, it has also 
reached the floor of the boat, so that there is no 
more left to be got rid of. In short, the whole 
secret lies in the fact that the floor of the boat is a 
little above the level of the sea. 

From what has been already said, it must be 
obvious to the reader that the buoyancy of the 
lifeboat is owing to air-chambers. Besides the 


parenthetically, that the inventor of the /irst life- | two large ones which insure self-righting, there 
boat—the man who fought against apathy and | are several smaller chambers round the sides under 
opposition—who completed and launched his ark of | the seats; and part of the space between the floor 
mercy on the sea at Bamburgh in the shape of a | and the bottom of the boat is filled with air, part 
little cobble, and who. saved many lives therewith | with blocks of light wood or cork. Some boats have 
the first year—was a London coach-builder—/| cork round the sides; but this is not necessary, and 
Lionel Lukin by name. Henry Greathead, of) it is plain that where there are so many distinct 
South Shields, erroneously got the credit of this and independent air-chambers, scarcely any amount 
invention. Greathead was a noted improver and | of rough usage could break them all, or render the 
builder of lifeboats, and was well and deservedly | boat unable to float. 
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Tho superiority of the self-righting and self- 
emptying lifeboats over those which are devoid of 
these qualities is undeniable. Perhaps the most 
interesting, and at the same time most convincing, 
method of proving this, is to cite one or two in- 
stances of accident to lifeboats. 

On the 4th of January, 1857, the Point of Ayr 
lifeboat, when under sail, upset at a distance from 
land. The accident was seen from the shore, but 


no help could be rendered, and the whole boat’s | 
| in which circumstances it would become of little or 


crew (thirteen in number) were drowned. Two or 


three of them were seen clinging to the keel for | 


twenty minutes, by which time they became ex- 
hausted, were washed off, and, not having on life- 
belts, they perished. Now this was a lifeboat— 
considered a good boat, too—but not self-righting. 

Another case:—In February, 1858, the South- 
wold lifeboat—a large sailing-boat, and esteemed 
one of the finest of its kind in the kingdom, but 
not self-righting—went out for exercise, and was 
running before a heavy surf with all sail set, when 


she suddenly ran on the top of a sea, broached to | 


(that is, turned her broadside to the waves), and 
upset. The crew, in this case, were near the shore ; 


they had on their cork belts, and so were saved; | 


no thanks to the boat, however, for three gentle- 
men (amateurs), who had gone off in her without 
lifebelts, were lost. 

These two cases, be it observed, occurred in the 
day-time. Here is another case of a boat, in much 
worse circumstances, with very different result :— 

One dark stormy night, in October, 1858, the 
small lifeboat at Dungeness put off, through a 
heavy sea, to a wreck three miles from shore. 
Hight stout men of the Coast-guard composed her 
crew. Sho was a self-righting, self-emptying boat, 
belonging to the National Lifeboat Institution. 
The wreck was reached soon after midnight, and 
found to have been deserted by her crew. The 
boat, therefore, returned towards the shore. 


than in rowing against it. For the first half- 
mile the boat went well enough before a heavy, 
broken sea, but, on crossing a deeper channel be- 


tween two shoals, shoe was caught up and struck by | 


three heavy seas in succession, which followed so 
quickly one on the other, that the boat could not 
recover herself. The coxswain lost all command of 


the rudder, and she was carried away before a sea, | 
broached to, and upset, throwing her crew out of | 


her. 

Immediately, she righted herself, cleared herself 
of water, and the anchor haying fallen out when 
she was overturned, she was brought up by it. 


The crew, meanwhile, having on lifebelts, floated, | 


and were enabled to regain the boat—got into it by 
means of the festooned lifelines, cut the cable, 
and reached the shore in safety. 


It is scarcely necessary to cite instances in order 


There | 
is great danger in running before a gale—greater | 


to prove the advantages of self-emptying. Every- 
one who has any acquaintance with the sea and 
boats must be aware that in every case of putting off 
in a gale a lifeboat ships a great deal of water. 
In many cases she fills more than once. Some- 
times she is overwhelmed with’ tons of water by 
every sea, A boat full of water cannot advance, 
therefore baling is necessary; but baling is slow 
work, and exhausting. Besides, after baling a boat 
out it may happen to get filled again and again— 


no avail in the great work of saving life; so that 
self-emptying is absolutely essential to the effective 
action of a lifeboat. 

What more could or need be said to prove the 
strength and perfection of our lifeboat ? 

Its value to the nation may be briefly but clearly 
proved by the statement of one or two significant 
facts. Besides saving several hundreds of lives 
| annually (a fact, the value of which cannot be 
fully estimated), our lifeboat saves property to a 
very largo extent. It saves ships and their 
cargoes, every year, observe, in circumstances 
| when they would otherwise have been lost—lost to 
the nation. Last year twenty-eight vessels were 
thus saved by lifeboats; the year before seventeen 
were saved; the year before that fifteen; the 
| year before that twenty-one ; and so on, as steadily 
/and regularly as the year comes round and the 
| tempests blow. 
| Let us consider the value of ships that have 

been wrecked. Last year a ship named the 





| Golden Age was lost, valued'at £200,000. If that 
| single ship had been amongst the twenty-eight 
| saved by lifeboats this year (and it might have 
| been), the sum thus saved to the nation would 
| have been sufficient to buy up all the lifeboats in 
the kingdom more than twice over! But that ship 
|was not saved. It was lost. So was the Ontario, 
| of Liverpool, wrecked in October, 1864, and valued 
at £100,000. Also the Assage, wrecked on the 
| Irish coast, and valued at £200,000. Why, it 
would be wise policy to maintain our present life- 
| boat fleet of 151 boats on the mere chance of saying 
such ships as these, even though they saved no 
‘lives at all. Not long ago the Cahore lifeboat 
saved a Spanish ship which had been deserted by 
| her crew, in circumstances in which none but a 
lifeboat could haye sayed her, and returned her to 
the Spanish owners. She was valued at £20,000. 
This, it will be admitted, was rather a handsome 
sum to be presented;* literally, as a free gift to 
Spain by the Royal National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion. 

What the value of the ships actually saved was I 
know not; but at the lowest possible estimate their 
united value—sayed not merely to owners, but to 
the nation—must have been much more than the 
annual cost of the Lifeboat Institution, 
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This institution is supported almost entirely by 
voluntary contributions. As there is not one indi- 
vidual in the country who may not one day owe 
his or her life to a lifeboat, or who may not have 
dear ones on the sea whose lives may depend, 
under God, on our lifeboats and the exertions of 
our coast heroes, so the Lifeboat Institution has 
a powerful claim on the sympathy, the prayers, 
and the purse, of every man and woman in the 





United Kingdom; and I sincerely hope that the 
opportunity now afforded to the readers of Tug 
QuIveER of strengthening the hands of this noble 
institution, by establishing ‘“‘THE QUIVER Life- 
boat,” will not be lost. 


[*,* We trust that every one of our readers received @ copy of the 
co.lecting bill for ‘* The Quiver Lifeboat,” which we issued with our 
last number. We think it well, however, to repeat that, if any one 
has failed to receive it, we shall be happy to forward a eopy of the 
bill on receipt of a stamped envelope.} 








BETWEEN THE CLIFFS. 


ETWEEN the cliffs—the cold, grey cliffs— 
The sunlight streams, 
In golden gleams. 
Up on the heights the trees are waving, 
Down in the brook the flowers are laying; 
And a maiden fair, 
With fern-wreathed hair, 
Is singing on a boulder there. 


Gaily she sings, 

Till the ravine rings: 
Sings full proudly of love’s delights, 
Caring not for the winter’s blights— 
Hopeful as the sunny gleam, 
Joyous as the dancing stream ; 

And stately and grand, 

On either hand, 


| 
| 


Like sentinels-grey, the colds cliffs stand. | 


Between the cliffs—the cold, grey cliffs— 
The moonlight streams, 
In saddened gleams. 

Up on the heights the trees are dying, 


Through their sere leaves the breeze is sighing ; | 


While a maiden fair, 
With wind-tossed hair, 
Is laughing on a boulder there ; 


And her tender hands 

Wreathe flowery bands ; 
But oh! how wild are those dark’ning eyes} 
And like a curse to the lonely skies 
Ascends that laugh; and at times a wail 
Of agony bursts down the stony vale; 

While the moonlight gleam, 

On the sobbing stream, 

Glides like the ghost of a ghastly dream, 


Between the cliffs—the cold, grey cliffs— 
Through the stunted firs 
The wild wind whirs ; 
Down the ravine the torrent dashes, 
Across the rocks the lightning flashes ; 
And in its glare, 
Look—look who dare, 
A cold, still form is lying there. 


Dead and alone, 
By the trysting-stone : 

Cold and dead, as the dastard heart 

Of him who left her alone with the smart 

Of a mocking world ; cold and dead, 

As the withered wreath around her head ! 
And the river, fleet, 
Bathes her weary feet ; 

+ And the lightning’s flash is her winding 
sheet, F. J. F. 








CHRISTIAN 


UNITY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ SELF-MADE MEN.” 


Satan was the leader, the moral 

r> universe was characterised by the 

< strictest unity. The various orders 

of spiritual beings were bound by 

filial tie of affection to one Parent, 

IN and were subject to one governing 

ak Head. The throne of God was the great 

2 centre, from which they hastened to exe- 

cute their several commissions, and to 

which they again sped with their respective offer- 





ings. The immediate effect of sin was the dissolu- 
tion of this unity. But the avowed design of the 
Gospel is the re-establishment of union in our 
department of the moral creation. The Church of 
Christ is one, even as the human race is one; 
and the days roll rapidly on when the grand text 
shall be repeated throughout all lands—‘“ There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female: for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus.” Were practical effect 
given to Christianity, it would emparadise the 








‘* Dead and alone, 
By the trysting-stone.”—p. 152. 
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world. Listen to the angelic song—‘‘ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Independents, Methodists, and Baptists may in- 
dulge in fierce contentions, but Christianity 
breathes universal benevolence—‘ Grace be with 
all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.” 

All true believers are distinguished by identity 
of spiritual life. Man is capable of three kinds of 
life — spiritual, natural, and intellectual. The 
second and the third are common to all; the first 
is peculiar to Christians. ‘I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” ©‘*I am the resurrection and the 
life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth in me shall never die.” ‘I am crucified 
with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” Now, in this highest species 
of life, there is absolute, indivisible, and indisput- 
able unity. In the countless arms and twigs of a 
large and umbrageous tree, or in the various 
members of the human body, there is but a single 
vital principle at work—but one living current 
flowing and returning in a beautiful and complex 
system of ducts and channels. ‘Henco it is said, 
with instructive and designed significancy, ‘‘ I am 
‘Ye are the body 
of Christ.” Thus believers are animated, not 
merely by the same kind of life, but by the same 
life. They furnish an example, not of resemblance 
only, but of‘identity. ‘This life will outlive death, 
and remain incorruptible amid the corruptions of 
the grave. An-eminent painter once said, when 
bringing all the skill of his art to bear upon a 
picture, ‘I paint for posterity.” Christians can 
adopt this higher tone—‘‘ We live for eternity.” 

All true believers resemble each other in moral 
character. The manifestations of the Divine life are 
as uniform as those from which we infer natural or 
intellectual life. Hence we conclude that all who 
have the life of God must resemble each other in 
moral principles. They are, in common, purified 
from the ‘‘lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life.” By the Spirit they are “all 
sealed unto the day of redemption” with the same 
seal; and the impression which it leaves is the 
“‘image of God.” As ‘‘fellow-citizens,” they are 
children of the same soil, subject to the same laws, 
comprehended in the same institutions, speak the 
same language, and love the same objects. Without 
exception, the same principles are seated in their 
hearts, the same views regulate and control their 
lives, and the same virtues and graces adorn their 
characters. 
and in each of the varied races of the human family, 
it will be found that all believers, when compared 
with each other, are pervaded by one class of moral 


the vine, ye are the branches,” 


In’ each section of the visible Church, | 


principles, marked by one character, and illustrate 
the most perfect unity. 

There is far more of Christian unity among those 
who hold thé principles of the Reformation than there 
was at the beginning of the present century; and 
were all the prejudices and misleading partialities 
which arise out of the state of the conscience and 
of the heart, removed, a very near approximation 
would be made to agreement in doctrinal belief. 
As it is, we are all one about the great funda- 
mentals, If you ask the teachers of Christianity 
the way to God and heaven, all will at once 
answer, ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” 

The greatest impediments to Christian unity arise 
out of sheer misunderstanding. That man was a 
philosopher. who prefaced every debate with— 
‘Gentlemen, defineyour terms.” During the Penin- 
sular war, an officer of artillery had just served a 
gun with admirable precision against a body of men 
in a wood to his left. The duke rode up, and 
after turning his glass for a moment in the direc- 
tion of the shot, said, in his own cool way, ‘‘ Well 
aimed, captain, but nothing more; they aro our 
own 39th!” That was a sad mistake. But alas! 
too often, on purpose, have the armies of Jesus 
turned the great guns of the Church, which might 
have battered down citadels of Satan, against 
Christian brethren. On the field of battle the 
English, Irish, and the Scottish branches of the 
army concentrate all their energies in the vindi- 
cation of the throne under whose shadow they are 
happy, and fight for that flag which has waved for 
a thousand yeats over the field of victory. Why 
should it not be so among Christians? The forces 
of darkness are marshalling —why should not 
the armies of light converge? ‘* How long shall 
Ephraim enyy Judah, and Judah vex Ephraim ?” 

All true believers are one in spiritual privilege. 
| In many respects Christians differ from each other. 
One rolls along in a chariot of ease, and another 
treads with naked feet the world’s highway. The 
saints are also of every variety of the human race, 
and of every complexion. There is the white 
European, the Red Man of the West, tho sable 
aborigines of Africa, and the delicate Asiatic. Yet 
these differences are utterly lost sight of, when we 
reflect on the things in which they agree. They 
are all equally subjects of Divine grace. They 
all agree in loving the one glorious Saviour—are 
all alike free to the same Cross, and welcome to 
the same throne of grace. They are all washed 
|in the same fountain—sanctified by the same 
Spirit, and heirs of the same eternal glory. Any 
apparent differences which exist are only as long 
lived as the journey on which they are: differences 
of all kinds will end when they reach the same 

heaven. 





| All true believers shall dwell together for ever 
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with Christ. Grace gathers the people of God | learn to be charitable, and while holding firmly their 
into one Church below, and glory gathers them | own principles, pause, before rashly condemning a 
to one bright home above. Luther and Calvin, | fellow-Christian, because the husbandry of his soul 
Whitfield and Wesley, have long since celebrated | displays results which the culture of their souls. has 
the funeral of their differences, Let their followers | not reared or ripened. 








DEPARTMENT FOR THE YOUNG. 


TRUST. 


IARAH was nine years old. 
| had a shop with a great many tools in 
4| it, and Sarah loved to play with them, 
4} and spent many hours using them, 

aJ} making little boxes and toys. She 
could plane a board very nicely, and drive nails and 
use a hammer and chisel like a little carpenter. 

One day she went to the shop to make a wagon 
for her doll. She found a little board she wanted, 
and asked her father if she might have it. So she 
planed it very smooth, and sawed it into small 
pieces of such shapes as she wanted, and made a 
neat little body for her wagon. 

Then sho went to her father and asked him what 
sort of wheels she had better have. He told her to 
go to a barrel up-stairs, and get a round stick 
of mahogany, and saw off some thin pieces, which 
would make pretty red wheels. 

There was a yellow earthen dish of something 
which looked like water near her, and she asked 
her father what it was. ‘‘ Taste it, and see,” he 
replied. Sarah looked at it. She knew her father 
had on a shelf over the door bottles of aqua fortis, 


ASO 


Vy 
le 


oil of yitrol, and other bitter burning poisons, and | 


some of them looked like water. 


“T would rather you would tell me what it is| 


first,” sho said, after a little while. 
Oh, just taste it,” he said again. ‘ Dip the end of 
_ your finger in, and touch it to your tongue.” Sarah 
hesitated, for she was afraid it was something bad. 

Sarah waited a minute, and then said, ‘‘ Please 
tell me what it is, father.’’ 

‘Tt is pure fresh water,” he said. 

When sho had finished her wagon, she showed it 
to her father. He praised it as being pretty and 
well made, and then said, ‘* Why didn’t you taste 
that water, my little girl ?” 


“Because I was afraid it was something bad,” | 


she said, hesitating a little. 

“But my daughter forgot one thing. Do you 
think your father would wish your hand and mouth 
to be smarting and burning with the skin eaten off 
by some of those strong poisons on the shelf?” 

“I know you would not, father,” she said; and 
then she burst into tears. 

“There, my little girl,” he said, ‘*I do not want 
to make you unhappy. You may safely trust in 
your father ; and if you believe I would not direct 


! 


Her father | More may you trust your heavenly Father. 





| 
| 





you to do anything that would harm you, much 
When 
God tells you what to do, take him at his word. It 
will be for your good, and you will be happy in 
doing it. Now go and show your little wagon 
to mother and the rest.” 





THE BLIND WHISTLING BOY. 
A RHYME FOR YOUNG READERS. 


MO EAR the shrill but plaintive notes, 
Rising o’er the hubbub loud, 
ait Like the snatch of song that floats, 
On windy day, from lark in cloud. 


*Tis a poor blind whistling boy, 
Piping through the busy street, 
Where the laughter of the joy 
Of happier children passeth fleet. 


And his sister, tired and worn, 
Leads him slowly, slowly on; 
She, poor child, looks more forlorn 
Than her blind brother, ‘‘ Whistling John.” 


Not unhappy, though he’s blind, 
Is the boy with shrill tin pipe ; 
For the world is not unkind— 
Kind people give, though misers gripe. 


He has never seen the light, 
So he knows not what it is, 

And repines not at the night 
Shrouding those filméd eyes of his. 


And he knows that God will guard, 
Guide him through the night of life ; 
And beneath such watch and ward, 
He’s safe through trouble, toil, and strife. 
B®. 


ANSWER TO SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC.—No, 1, 
*¢ Hiram.”—2 Sam. v. 11. 
Re Ee ROR Ei cs scctcsmeteal Numb, xi. 35. 
2. I shbosheth........ccccccoccosse 2 9AM. ii, 8, 
S. Rhett Bi... cdi Ticenest Acts xxviii. 15. 
4. A saiah 2 Chron. xxxiv. 20. 
5. M nason Acts xxi. 16. 
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THE FAMILY 


HONOUR. 


BY MRS. 0. L. BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE WOMEN OF SCRIPTURE,” ETC. ETO. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
REBELLION, 


** An instinct fine of holy truth 
Dwelt in the bosom of the youth, 
Though passion dimmed its clearness.” 


ARIAN HOPE, standing in the pas- 
sage, looked at her strange visitor, 
and said, involuntarily— 

“My father is just now reading a 

>» letter that has been delivered only a 

few minutes back. I must trouble you to wait until 

I find whether” (she hesitated) —“ whether Mr. Hope 
- decides that he is willing and able to see any one.” 

“He may determine to write,’ interposed Norry, 
planting himself in the middle of the passage, as if to 
prevent the man, whom he continued to regard as an 
intruder, from proceeding a step further into the dwell- 
ing. But just as Marian was about to interpose with 
some gentle word of apology, a bell from an up-stairs 
room rang, and Mysie, not unwilling to leave the 
passage, ran up, and found Mr. Hope with an open 
letter in his hand, who inquired, rather tremulously— 

“What is the matter? why do you all stay in the 
passage, child? Is Norry there? Tell Marian I want 
her.” 

‘*A man—a rather queer-looking man, sir, wants 
you. He has come with Norry, and I think they have 
been quarrelling.” 

“ Ask if his name is Burke. [If so, I'll see him.” 

“Not alone, papa Hope, not alone!” 

“Why not, child?” 

“ Because—because he looks shabby—and bad, sir.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr, Hope, with a faint smile. 
Don’t allow yourself to speak so at a glance of any 
one. Shabby! that’s my case, Mysie. Looks bad! 
who would not on such a night as this is?” 

His mild remonstrance sent Mysie back reassured, 
and she descended the stairs to find that Marian had 
ushered their strange guest into the parlour. Norry, 
like a jealous watch-dog, following and glaring at him. 

She made the inquiry— 

“Pray is your name Burke ?” and, being answered in 
the affirmative, said to Marian, “ Your papa, dear, says 
he is to go up, he will see the—the gentleman.” | 

“To be sure he will; and ye’re a bonny lassie.” 

“The young lady is my sister,” growled Norry. 

“Indeed, now, isshe? Id never have thought it; 
though maybe, if ye’re twins, as I’m pretty certain, 
why one’s, perhaps, got all the sweet, and t’other all 
the bitter in the way of temper, eh ?” 
~ “Tl just speak to my father a moment,” interposed 
Marian, “and then I’ll return, sir, and conduct you to 
him. And Norry, dear, I want a word with you.” 

She looked deprecatingly at the boy, and beckoning 
him just outside the door, which he held ajar, she 
whispered— 


| fellow—— 





“Don’t be so hasty. He does not mean to be uncivil,” 
“He shall not be uncivil. It’s no matter what he 
means, You’re too gentle, Marian. A low, sneaking 

“ Hush !” 

She hastened up-stairs, and the boy, who had so held 
the door that he could see within the room, returned 
to the parlour, and gave his sister a dismissal with the 
words, “ Marian will want you.” 

A curious spectacle the two presented as they stood, 
by the dim light of a single candle, opposite each other 
in the little parlour. The youth, with flashing eyes and 
defiant looks; the old man bent forward, his grizzled 
hair hiding his low forehead, his eyes nearly closed, his 
dry lips twisted on one side of his face. A settled con, 
viction entered the boy’s mind, that this man’s coming 
boded no good; that whatever he knew or purposed, in 
reference to himself and his sister, would be in fraud, 
not friendliness, Youth rashly leaps at conclusions, and 
they are often both wrong and dangerous. Norry had 
his full share of the rashness of his age; but in this 
instance no faeulty of observation could conduct to a 
more rational and just conclusion than the boy’s in- 
stinctive dislike did, 

A very short interval elapsed before Marian returned 
to conduct the stranger to Mr. Hope. Norry followed 
him up-stairs, and on entering the room where, 
lying on an old sofa beside a little fire, was Mr. Hope, 
before Burke had finished the series of cringes which 
were meant for ingratiating bows, the youth stepped 
forward to the foot of the couch, and said, eagerly yet 
respectfully— 

“One moment, dear sir; allow me to speak to you an 
instant first. This man will tell you that I have been 
rude and abrupt to him.” 

“Ou, naething is farther from my thoughts, my dear 
young friend,” interrupted Burke. 

“ But it’s true, sir; Ihave. Let mespeak. I’ve been 
inquiring for employment, and for these three days this 
Mr.—is it Mr. Burke ?—has been dogging and watching 
me, and wanted me to meet him for some situation he 
knew of. Why did he not say to me that he wanted to 
see you about something that concerns my sister and 
me? I thought his ways underhanded—and you've 
always, sir, taught me to hate any double-dealing—so 
I’ve been rough—I own it; and yet I do hope you'll 
allow me to stay here. I apologise to you, sir, for my 
haste.” 6. 

“Haste, Norry !—ill-temper, an ungovernable temper,” 
sighed Mr. Hope. 

“ And I crave to see you alone,” said the dry voice of 
Burke, subdued till it was a great contrast to the 
impetuous pleading of the youth. 

“Go, my boy! Go, I bid!” said Mr, Hope. 

The lad, with a swelling heart that nearly choked 
him, withdrew, 
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“You have a troublesome customer, I see, in that 
younker,” said Burke, as the door closed behind the 
lad 


“ An honest, brave, truthful fellow as ever lived. His 
faults are all on the surface.” 

“ And they show pretty plainly.” 

“ Pardon me,” continued Mr. Hope, not noticing the 
interruption ; “ I understood from this,” touching the 
note in his hand, “ you came to speak abouta continu- 
ance of the sum Mr. Johnston, of Montreal, has hitherto 
transmitted to me ?” 

Burke assented, 

“JT should like to be made acquainted more fully 
with the sources from whence this sum is derived; and 
as I have, so far, trained these young people as well, I 
may say, far better, than the trifling stipend compensated, 
Iwish to know what plans for the future can be entered 
on, They now both require to be placed so that they 
may learn to provide for themselves,” 

“arn their own living? Exactly, Mr. Hope. The 
funds remaining are very low, very low indeed. I’m not 
in possession of parteeculars. I’ve no interest in the 
matter—none, only friendship; and I’m instructed 
to offer to apprentice the lad in the merchant 
service.” 

“The sea? That’s not, I think, in Norry’s way,” 
said Mr. Hope, shaking his head. 

“Qu, on board a good ship he’d do well. He might 
find his fiery temper of use there; or, maybe, the smell 
of salt water would quench it.” 

“ Sir, if you have nothing better to propose for the 
youth than what you name, poor as I am, on his behalf 
I decline it.” 

“Better? Ou, it is good enough for his betters, I 
fancy.” 

“Tye not a word to say against it, if his training, 
studies, and inclinatiows lay in that way. I honour the 
brave men——” 

“Tnclinations!’? interrupted Burke. 
learned him to follow his inclinations ?” 

Mr. Hope raised himself on his elbow, and, looking 
intently in his visitor’s face, said— 

“ve trained him to follow duty rather than inclina- 
tion, When I used the latter word, I meant it in the 
tense of qualifications ; there are some things he is fit 
for, and would do well at.” 

“I’m not instructed to help him, except to a sea- 
faring life; but let that rest awhile. Now, the lassie, 
Mr. Hope? ” 

“Well, sir, what is proposed for Mysie ?” 

“TI see ye’ve made her useful. I noticed that she 
answered the door; she’s a bit serving-lassie like to 
you.” 

“Sir, Mr. Burke, circumstances, sickness—in plain 
truth, hungry mouths, and a small income — have 
compelled my daughter to dispense with a servant. 
Mysie has taken a share with my own child in the 
domestic work, but she is no more a servant in this 
house than Miss Hope is.” 

A flush mounted to the pale cheek, and a flickering 
light quivered in the pensive eyes of Mr. Hope as he 


“Have ye 





spirit all the more when, in a measured tone, the husky 
voice near him said— 

“I make no question ye’ve done your best—your 
very best—and if ye made the lassie serve, why I'm no’ 
saying ye were wrong. But ye’re—pardon me—like 
myself, not so young as ye have been, and not so able; 
and I preshoome ye’re not prepared to take the respon- 
sibility of rejecting what is offered for these children. 
As to the boy, we’ll wait a wee, as I said, before deciding; 
but the lassie—the young leddy, as the lad called her— 
can be helped to some schuling to fit her to bea 
teacher. I’m instructed to say that she must go to some 
school to be—what is it they call it? —half boarder, or 
articled pupil, something to fit her for governessing, 
Mr. Hope. I hope that'll meet your idees of what is 
fitting.” 

This proposal certainly opened an agreeable prospect. 
Mr. Hope had, for some time, fretted over the interrup- 
tions in Mysie’s studies, necessitated by the circumstances 
of the household. To see her released from domestic 
drudgery, and placed where she could give all her time 
to obtain improvement, had been long his wish. When 
he taught at Miss Webb’s, he had endeavoured to make 
an arrangement with that lady to receive Mysie. But 
there was then no vacancy for a governess pupil, and, 
moreover, every fraction that was earned was needed at 
home. Marian, it is true, had, by occasional teaching, 
kept up the accomplishments that her mother, a 
highly educated woman, had from her child’s infancy ° 
carefully trained; and if Marian could obtain some 
morning teaching, a strong efficient servant girl might 
come into the dwelling. Any proposal, therefore, to 
the benefit of Mysie would not only be a boon to the child, 
but a relief to an overburdened household. It was 
inevitable that, if Marian was occupied some hours 
every day, Mysie must become more and more a house- - 
hold drudge without the help, supervision, and instruc- 
tion that now was bestowed upon her. 

These thoughts passed, in a few moments, through 
Mr. Hope’s mind, and he replied— 

“ Of course, you would not prevent my daughter and 
myself having a voice in the selection of a school, and 
continuing to superintend the child we have now had 
for nearly ten years under our care.” 

“Certainly, certainly; I’ve nothing to do but to 
counsel economy—strict economy—and a schule some 
way off.” 

“Economy? That must mean a sum greater than 
has ever yet been paid,’ said Mr. Hope. “No school 
will receive Mysie, poor child, on such a stipend.” 

“Ou—ah—but ye see there’s this to be said: a sum 
down is what many schule-keepers need, and with a 
sonsy lassie that’s got her hands and wits about her— 
and that every month ‘ll make more useful—we might 
drive a bargain, Mr. Hope.” 

“I’m not skilful, sir, at what you call a bargain.” 

“‘Then I'll help ye, Mr. Hope; ye'll just leave that 
between this and next week, and I and the Times news- 
paper will manage it.” 

‘‘Giving my daughter, as I said, the right of selec- 
tion. Indeed, I can go no further in this matter without: 


spoke. The arrow of poverty rankled in his wounded consulting her.” 
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‘Excuse me, I’ve opened the matter to ye, Mr. 
Hope. I'll leave ye to think it over, and call again in 
a day or two. Let’s see, this is Friday, Pll call on 
Monday night, by then Ill have the names of some 
schools, ‘and of some captains in the merchant service. 
Naething like the sea for a lad like that, Mr. Hope.” 

A tap at the door, and Marian entered, a cup of tea 
in her hand, looking anxiously at her father, who, 
in truth, was by this time—what with the combina- 
tion of pain, exertion, and excitement—very much 
exhausted. 

Burke rose from his seat, saying, “ Ye can think it 
over, and talk with your excellent daughter of the 
matter. I'll call, as I said,on Monday. Good night, 
Mr. Hope.” 

His shambling, sidling gait, which the carrying of a 
load for many years may have caused, gave to his form, 
as he went down-stairs, the same twisted, sinister look 
that his face had; and Norry, who, calling back his sister 
authoritatively, strode into the passage to open the door, 
felt angry with himself that a momentary compunction 
at his former rudeness had just begun to influence him. 
He opened the door in silence, but the old man had his 
coat to take from a peg in the passage; and as he shook 
it out and slowly put it on, he muttered, as if talking to 
himself, but quite distinctly— 

** Aye, aye; nothing like the sea for lads with a will. 
The sea’s the thing for a temper; nothing like the sea, 
Oh, ye’re there are ye?” he added, suddenly, as if for 
the first time noticing Norry holding the door. “T’ll be 
ready in a wee; just put to the door, ye let the scud of 
the wet in. I hope ye make yourself useful to the good 
man up-stairs, if not, it’s a heavy burden ye are, and 
nae wonder, honest man, he’s worn out providin’ for the 
like of ye.” 

The youth’s patience, as we have seen, was not by 
any means in excess. _He had called all he had to his 
aid, and it now failed him, at the patronising sort of 
tone Burke assumed. 

**Don’t talk in that insolent way of Mr. Hope,” 
cried the lad. 

“ An’ why shouldn’t I talk of the good man, pray?” 

‘* Learn manners when you speak of your betters.” 

‘Qu, betters! my service to ye.” 

No words could express the sneer that through the 
network of wrinkles spread over the yellow, puckered 
visage. He came close to the boy, stood in the door- 
way, and grinned in his face. In a moment he was 
pushed out by the sudden, forcible closing of the door, 
and, missing his footing on the slippery threshold, 
sprawled out his length into the road, his head striking 
heavily against the panel of the closed door. 

There was a rush along the passage—for Marian, de- 
scending the stairs, had witnessed Norry’s violence, and 
heard the thump of the man’s head when he fell. She 
instantly, as the youth retreated, ran and opened the 
door. Burke had gathered himself up. , 

Oh, sir; I’m very sorry—will you come in?—are 
you hurt ? ” said Marian, confused. 

“It was an accident—a mere accident—I slipped on 
your step. I must be more careful in future, Til not 
forget it, good miss; no, I'll not forget it.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
ANGER, 


“ To be wroth with those we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain,” 


Notutine is so startling and impressive as the sudden 
anger of a gentle nature. It is equally certain that 
meek people, when roused, do sometimes say things far 
more pungent and irritating than the angry words of 
ordinarily irascible tempers. Just as a hail-storm ong 
winter’s day is in the nature of things, while the bursting 
of asleety tempest from a summer’s sky scatters the 
bloom, cuts the fruitage, and spreads desolation over the 
smiling fields; so it was that Marian Hope, having 
closed the door and returned to the parlour, had aglowof 
indignation on her face which transformed its mildnessso 
remarkably, that Norry, who was moodily purposing to 
avoid her by retreating to his room, was held by her un. 
wonted look, and compelled to listen as she said, in a 
voice trembling with excitement, “ Ill-mannerly, un. 
grateful boy! How dare you treat any one calling on 
my father in that way? Your insolence is unbearable, 
You do not know yourself.” 

She paused for breath, and Mysie, frightened at so 
unwonted a display, and having been herself hurt at her 
brother’s tone that evening, went up to her, and, en- 
circling her waist with her arm, looked reproachfully at 
Norry, saying— 

“ How could you trouble dear Marian so?” 

“The man was insolent,” 

“You are insolent!” reiterated Marian. ‘ There 
must be an end of this. My father’s peace of mind— 
his comforts—everything have been sacrificed for you; 
and you have not common gratitude and respect for 
him.” 

“T know I’m a burden.” 

“Your temper is, sir; and the sooner you get ridof 
it the better.” 

‘Tt shall not be long, Marian,” said the boy, quickly, 
his throbbing ears mistaking the purport of her words, 
and going, as he spoke, to the door. 

“Stay,” said she; “I’ve not done. 
you how wrong——” 

But Marian’s expostulatory words were in vail. 
The youth’s footstep on the stairs, and the turning of 
the key in his bedroom door, were the only answer; 
while Marian, walking up and down the parlour, Mysie 
clinging to her, gradually recovered herself, still feeling 
that;as mistress of the house, she had merely acted rightly 
by the impetuous boy, and that as her father could not 
be troubled, she had saved any exercise of authority 
on his part. She did not know how keen and-deep her 
unwonted words cut, or what a tumult of grief, rage, and 
apprehension shook the young spirit, smarting under 
the pang she had inflicted. Still, it was something quite 
new in that household for them to part for the night in 
anger. Whatever ruffled the calm surface of their lives 
during the day, all ran smoothly into the peaceful 
grooves of domestic piety and love at night, as they knelt 
together in prayer. The kind “ Good night,” the parting ° 
kiss, the father’s consecrating blessing, were tranquil 
spiritual comforts, as needful to them as the gentle sleep 
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that they preceded. So it deeply pained the girls to go | and perhaps show them yet that he was not ungrateful. 


to Mr. Hope’s room without Norry. 

Truth was so the rule of the house, that when, in 
answer to his inquiries, Mr. Hope elicited from Marian’s 
reluctant testimony something of the facts, he said, 
gravely— 

“You were right, dear, in your reproof. Our affection 
for him must not blind us to his faults. 
guidance, stronger guidance than mine, now. 
tis a noble nature.” 

“Thank you, papa Hope, thank you, for saying that 
of Norry,” sobbed Mysie, who, with an inconsistency 
not uncommon, was frequently finding faults in her 
brother which she was pained at if others remarked, and 
who now wanted to be the bearer of a message to the 
delinquent ; but Mr. Hope did not think fit to send it, 
He merely said, in reply— 

“We will pray for him. He has chosen to show 
temper to Marian, and go to his room without seeking 
me. Be itso.” 

He opened the Bible as he spoke. The usual evening 
hymn was omitted, for the voices of all were too 
tremulous, and their spirits too troubled for praise. In. 
deed, when Marian and Mysie rose from their knees, 
their faces were both wet with tears. 

As Marian made up her father’s fire and lighted his 
night-lamp, leaving him to his repose, she felt moved to 
say, “I spoke very angrily to him, papa.” 

“There is a righteous anger, Marian, or wherefore 
the words, ‘ Be angry, and sin not ?’” 

He gave his blessing to them, and dismissed them. 
comforted. She and Mysie paused a moment at Norry’s 
door, and the latter bade him good night. There was 
no answer, 

“He'll be so sorry to-morrow,” whispered Mysie, as 
they retired to their room. 

Meanwhile the lad, without preparing to go to rest, 
had buried his face in the bed-clothes, to stifle the 
sound of his sobs that heaved his chest as he wept the 
bitter tears of youth. It seemed clear to him, not only 
that he was a burden, as he had long feared, but 
that he was a burden that had wearied his bene- 
factors; that Marian, hitherto the gentlest and kindest 
of human beings, had angrily intimated they wanted 
to “get rid of him.” Surely she had said that; she, 
that never was hasty, never spoke what she did not 
mean, They would not turn him out of doors, they 
were too kind for that; but they wanted him gone. 

These were the thoughts that surged through his 
troubled mind, and worked him up to desperation. 

- Of course, a misunderstanding ran through all; for 
when was there anger that did not produce misunder- 
standing ? 

He would go. He would save them the trouble of 
telling him, in plainer words, that they must get rid of 
him, They were kind—yes, yes—kind, but they'd 
planned even withya stranger, alow, sneaking spy, to 
send him to sca, Wasn’t the fellow saying so? He'd go, 


And yet 
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If he lived he would. He might die. Well, he wasn’t 
wanted ; no one would miss him; even Mysie sided 
against him. They all wanted him gone. Be it so, he 
would go. ’ 

This, through every phase of his passion, this was the 
rash conclusion he arrived at; and as by the simple plan 
of repeating an error we can bring ourselves to believe 
it, he never for one moment doubted that when Marian 
had uttered the words, “ Get rid,” as to his temper, they 
meant “get rid of him.” This, with the very tone of 
voice, and the indignant flash of the eye that accom- 
panied it, he recalled again and again, until it remained 
stereotyped on his memory. 

It was long past midnight before he was sufficiently 
composed to feel how benumbed he was with cold. He 
had partly knelt and partly lain by his bed-side, his face 
buried in the clothes, or momentarily raised in the, 
friendly darkness. But now a pale light streamed into 
his room; the moon was visible. The wind had gisen, 
and was chasing away the low-lying clouds; they were 
piled like a vast mountain on the horizon, drifting 
masses, with ragged edges, sweeping towards them, 
and from a clear space near the zenith the moon shed 
her beams, for a moment silvering the edges of the 
clouds. 

Norry drew near the window and looked out. He 
then returned to a little writing-table; but as he had 
neither a candle nor the means to get a light, his purpose 
of writing at any length was frustrated. Taking a 
pencil from his pocket and a loose slip of paper from 
the table, he went to the window, and managed by the 
fitful moonlight to write— 

Do not think me ungrateful; I hope to live to prove I am not. 
T’ve been a burden too long. I go to work—work honestly for my 
living. Thank you all—all, for what you've done for me. Don’t 
trouble about me. I’m sorry I made Marian and Mysie angry, but 
I couldn’t help it. I'll try to deserve a better name than ungrateful. 
God bless you all. f 


To twist this up and leave it on his table, to rummage 
in his box among his scanty wardrobe for his best suit 
and put it on, to make up a little bundle, and put his 
case of drawing instruments in his pocket, giving one 
look round the room, which, now he was leaving it, 
seemed a more homely abode than ever; then to creep 
down-stairs, pause one hesitating moment at the thres- 
hold of Mr. Hope’s chamber, resist the promptings of 
his better nature, and with noiseless, yet rash, footsteps 
to get into the passage, undo the well-known fastenings 
of the door, and in a moment to find himself outside, 
beaten by the wind, now freshening to a gale, which, 
strangely enough, roused the antagonism of his nature, 
took almost as little time as the writing of this sentence. 
He closed the door between himself and his only friend, 
and crossing the road, looked up a moment at the 
house, then, with pale face and set lips, rushed away he 


| knew not where, 
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THE EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
NEW American tale, by the author of “The Gay-| former is intended for little children who delight in 


worthys,” has recently appeared in this country.* 
It is a book for girls, written very much in the “ Wide, 
Wide World” style, and inculcating the grand lesson 
conveyed in the motto on the title-page, “To do my 
duty in that state of life to which it shall please God to 
call me.” Aunt Henderson is a sort of Miss Fortune, 
but having a far better disposition and temper. The 
early history of Glory M‘Whirk is original and 
comi-pathetic. The heroine herself, in some respects, 
resembles the simple yet womanly child, Ellen Mont- 
gomery. For the story, we can but refer our readers to 
the book itself, which we are sure they will not regret 
perusing. There is no set plot; it is merely a narrative 
fiction, growing and broadening with the life of its 
heroine. Stirring scenes and interesting incidents are 
veryepalatably sprinkled through the story, maintaining 
the interest, and especially engaging the attention of the 
class of readers for whom it is intended. The chapter 
entitled “ Frost Wonders” is sparkling with winter 
imagery. Here is a short extract :— 


Every spire and thorn stood stiff with crystal armour ; 
the stones, and fences, and tree-boles were veneered with 
glass; the tiniest twig was visible in separate light. The 
gorgeous tracery of the boughs seemed to open intermin- 
able vistas of resplendent intricacy. The fields, whose green 
summer plentitude gave but one soft sensation to the eye, 
was a wilderness now, where every glistening grass-blade 
insisted on its own individuality. The earth widened out— 
was magnified. The unmeasured blue above seemed to 
dwindle in the presence of all the myriad growth it over- 
arched, 


One word to the publishers. The excellent letter- 
press and fine paper composing the volume are, in our 
humble opinion, worthy of better and stronger binding 
than fancy-papered boards. 

A pamphlet on Nice has come to hand,f containing 
some valuable information upon the history, social 
aspects, and climate of this town, with a few directions 
for visitors. Also a letter,t “reprinted from a London 
morning paper,” inveighing against the crafty encroach- 
ment of the agents of Roman Catholicism.. We fear 
that the writer is more zealous than discreet. The 
appendix contains more and better matter than the 
letter itself. 

“Jingles and Jokes for the Little Folks,”§ and “ Little 
Songs for me to Sing,” || are the titles of two charming 
little volumes, which, we are sure, will find their way 
into many a household about Christmas time. The 

* “Faith Gartney’s Girlhood.” By the Author of “The Gay- 
worthys.” London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 

t “Nice.” London: Groombridge and Suns. 

t “Protestantism and Popery.” London: Effingham Wilson. 

§ “Jingles and Jokes for the Little Folks.” By Tom Hood. Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bennett, W. Brunton, Paul Gray, and T. Morten. 
London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

1 ‘‘ Little Songs for me to Sing.” Tlustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A; 
with music composed expressly for the work by Henry Leslie. 
London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 





laughter-moving jokes and rhymes, which are here pro. 
vided in Mr. Hood’s usual pleasant, genial style, and 
illustrated by some of our very best artists. 
Songs for me to Sing” is a collection of sweet little 
melodies, set to original music by Mr. Leslie, and illus. 
trated by that most popular of living artists, Mr, J, 
E, Millais, R.A. The youthful portion of our gene. 
ration is assuredly not forgotten, when the best talent 
in art, and music, and literature, is combined to produce 
such delightful works as those to which we have referred, 

“The Secret of Clerical Power’’* is the title of a 
sermon preached by the Rev. H. P. Liddon at a recent 
ordination held by the Bishop of Salisbury. In his usual 
eloquent and heart-reaching style, the preacher treats this 
all-important subject. He shows that the power ofthe 
Christian ministry is not political, nor intellectual, nor 
miraculous; nor yet even the power of the ministerial 
commission to preach the Gospel and administer the 
sacraments, but that it was in the apostles, and ever 
must be in any Christian minister, and every Christian 
man, a personal, moral, and spiritual power, given by the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit of God. In these days, 
when spiritual power in the heart of man is so generally 
overlooked, and intellectual and moral power so generally 
exalted, it is well that one of Mr Liddon’s eloquence 
and ability should be found giving gach purely evangelical 
teaching to those about to engage in the solemn work of 
the ministry. 

“A Sermon Preached on Occasion of the Death of 
Lord Palmerston,” by the Rev. W. M. Statham, is a 
vigorous and eloquent piece of composition. 
lessons which a Christian man ought to deduce from the 
contemplation of that lamented statesman’s career, are 
carefully analysed and powerfully enforced. 

Dr. Parker’s “ Wednesday Evenings” t is a small book 
of discourses to which we are happy to call the favour- 
able attention of our readers. 

We have received a small treatise § on the training of 
children, from the phrenological point of view. It will 
no doubt be valued by the disciples of Drs, Gall and 
Spurzheim. We have also received “ Heroes in Knicker- 
bockers,” by the authoress of “Sunshine and Clouds”— 
a pleasant story for young people; “ Christian Con- 
duct,” by Miss Whately, a useful littke book, published 
by W. Yapp; “Stories for Sunday Scholars ”—some 
interesting verses, published by Elliot Stock; “The 


Harp of the Welsh Mountaineer,” by Fawcett Dawson. A 


Simpkin and Marshall. 

* “The Secret of Clerical Power: A sermon.” By H. P. Liddon 
M.A. Prebendary of Salisbury and student of Christ Churel 
Rivingtons, London and Oxford. : 

+ “A Sermon Preached on Occasion of the Death of the Right 
Hon. Lord Palmerston.” By the Rev. W. M. Statham, Londons 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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t “ Wednesday Evenings at Cavendish Chapel: Homiletic Hints” . 


By Joseph Parker, D.D. London: Frederick Pitman. 


§ “ Children’s Gifts and Mothers’ Duties: A book for Mothers” ~~ 


By Elise von Lersner. London: Waters. 





